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The American School in Jerusalem (from the south, showing the new director’s house). 
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THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF EXCAVATION AT BETH-ZUR 


O. R. SELLERS AND W. F. ALBRIGHT 


In 1926 the first joint excavation of the American School in Jerusalem, 
at Tell Beit Mirsim, was undertaken by President M. G. Kyle and Dr. 
W. F. Albright, on behalf of the Xenia Theological Seminary (now the 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary). The fourth joint campaign at 
this site is planned for 1932. After the Rockefeller grant was made, Yale 
University entered into a similar relationship with the School for the exca- 
vation of Jerash; the first joint campaign began in 1930 under the direction 
of Dean C. C. McCown and Professor C. 8S. Fisher. This summer a third 
joint undertaking has been added, the excavation of Beth-zur by the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary of Chicago. It is expected that this enter- 
prise will be continued for a number of campaigns until the site has been 
thoroughly studied. 

The approximate location of Beth-zur has never been lost; but the 
ruin which now bears this name, situated to the west of the road from 
Jerusalem to Hebron, opposite ‘Ain edh-Dhirweh (Philip’s Fountain ac- 
cording to late tradition), represents the Byzantine-Arabic offspring of the 
ancient town. It was not until 1924 that Pére Abel, of the Dominican 
Fathers of St. Stephen in Jerusalem, observed that the ruins of Burj 
es-Sir were too late, and identified the ancient site with Khirbet et- 
Tubeigah, about half a mile to the northwest. Within the same year the 
American and German Schools made the same observation, quite inde- 
pendently (see BuLuetin, No. 18, p. 9). In 1928 Professor O. R. Sellers 
was so impressed with the suitability of the site that he determined to 
excavate it, if possible. | This was made possible by the active interest 
and support of President John Timothy Stone, who secured the funds 
needed for the purpose from several persons of means living in Chicago 
and the vicinity. To President Stone and the enlightened donors Pales- 
tinian archaeology owes a debt of gratitude. In few recent archaeological 
undertakings in Palestine has so much new historical material been ob- 
tained in so short a time and at so small a cost. 

The expedition was organized on practically the same basis as the 
Tell Beit Mirsim campaign of 1930 (see BuLLETIN, No. 39). Drs. Sellers, 
Albright, Schmidt, Glueck, and Saarisalo were again on the staff during 
this expedition, as were also the surveyors, Labib Sorial, William Gad, 
and Bulos el-A‘raj. Two of the trained Egyptians were also back with us, 
as were the cook and chauffeur, as well as ‘Odeh Jirius, who assisted us with 
the negotiations and acted as one of the foremen. New members of the 
staff were Dr. Cyrus Gordon of the University of Pennsylvania, now Fellow 
at the Baghdad School, and Messrs. Charles Nims of the Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary and Milton Patterson of the American School at Lar- 
naca, Cyprus. We were fortunate in securing Professor Fisher’s chief 
foreman, Reis Berberi Mahmiid. with whom came another Egyptian fore- 
man, as well as the two mentioned above. As will have been observed, the 
organization of the work again follows the methods of Fisher, who trained 
all the surveyors and the four Egyptians. Sellers was Director of the 
Expedition and Albright was Archaeological Adviser, while the other mem- 
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bers of the staff divided their labor in such a way that each man devoted 
himself primarily to a special task, but assisted with other phases of the 
work. In this way it is possible for every member of an expedition to gain 
a real knowledge of archaeological method. We would like here to express 
our deep appreciation of the loyal and unselfish codperation of all the 
other members of the staff. We would further like to thank the Danish 
Shiloh Committee and Dr. Aage Schmidt for the generous loan of tents 
and other camp equipment of the Shiloh Expedition. In this connection 
it may be observed that the joint expeditions of the American School are 
now able to save great expense and trouble by making the School their 
base of operations, and by pooling their material equipment, which is now 
used by all of them, each contributing what is needed in its turn. 

















The site of Beth-zur from the southeast. (The camp is in the foreground.) 


Cur first campaign at Beth-zur began June Ist and closed July 29th. 
With preliminary work and several weeks of preparing the plans and get- 
ting the material ready for division, the campaign lasted about three 
months. We dug for nearly fifty working days, with an average force of 
over one hundred laborers, all from the local clan of Halhiil to which the 
hilljbelongs. Our relations with the natives were excellent; their sheikh, 
‘Abd el-Qader Yisif, helped us very materially, and proved himself a most 
satisfactory man to deal with. We cleared nearly 8000 square meters of 
the summit to bed-rock, and filled almost the entire area again before the 
end of the campaign. It is true that the depth of débris on the site is gen- 
erally small, varying from none at all to four meters; the average depth may 
be taken as about one meter. The denudation of the ruins is partly due to 
the fact that the town was repeatedly abandoned after being destroyed, 
and partly to the fact that the builders of the Byzantine and Arabic Beth- 
zur employed the more ancient site as a convenient quarry. The entire 
southeastern part of the city wall, lying nearest Burj es-Sir, was thus 
removed and at least half of the Hellenistic houses in the top stratum, in- 
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cluding the entire fortress complex, were razed to below floor level. Asa 
result of these circumstances we have no continuous stratification on our 
site. ‘The Hellenistic builders were accustomed to sink their foundations 
to bed-rock in most cases, a process which naturally caused much mixture 
of débris. The hill rises in rock-terraces, one above the other, so that the 
town was built like a gigantic z¢qqurat, or temple-tower, and the débris 
from one terrace fell down into the next. We therefore find an almost 
incredible mixture of sherds of all ages, except where house walls and floor- 
levels are well preserved. More than half the baskets of sherds exhibited 
this mixture; the sherds had actually been shuffled, so that sherds of all 
occupation-periods were found in each of these baskets. Happily we found 
respectable areas of well-preserved stratification belonging to every single 











Ethnic types on our camp staff: a Moslem 
villager, a Christian ‘‘Arab” from Ramal- 
lah, an Egyptian villager (left to right). 
age, and in occasional better preserved Hellenistic houses, as well as in all 
late cisterns, we found large quantities of absolutely homogeneous pottery 
—seldom, however, complete. Since the pottery of Beth-zur is identical 
in type with that of Tell Beit Mirsim, where conditions of stratification are 
ideal, we were seldom in any doubt as to our dating, even when we found 
a mass of mixed débris containing MB! lying over a perfectly clear and dis- 
tinct Hellenistic deposit. As we shall see, our ceramic chronology was 
confirmed and made more precise by the aid of nearly seventy stamped 
jar-handles of all periods, and 279 coins. 
The sketch of the history of Beth-zur which we are now able to give, 
as a result of our first campaign, cannot be modified in any essential respect 
by later work, though we hope that it will be filled out in more detail. 


1 For convenience we will repeat the table of periods and dates here: 
EB (Early Bronze) third millennium EI I (Early Iron I) cir. 1200-900 
MB (Middle Bronze) cir. 2000-1600 EI II cir. 900-600 
LB (Late Bronze) cir. 1600-1200 EI Ill cir. 600-300 
These dates are only approximate, of course: MB was replaced by LB during the course of the 16th 
century; EI I began during the 12th century, while EI II came in during the 10th and 9th; EI III entered 
during the 6th, and was gradually replaced by Hellenistic in the third and second centuries B. c. 
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The total area of the walled town was hardly over four acres (about a 
hectare and a half, or a little more), though the terraces outside the wall 
also were occupied, especially in the Hellenistic period. We have, there- 
fore, already dug nearly half of the area within the wall, though we may 
not have cleared more than a fourth of the maximum extent of occupation. 
The statistical proportion of potsherds, coins, and other objects belonging 
to different periods was not appreciably altered after the first week, owing 
to the reasons already given. Nor has the picture of the occupation- 
history of Beth-zur as given in 1925 on the basis of surface sherds been 
altered in any respect except that we have added a Middle Bronze period. 
In all we recovered some 3000 baskets of sherds, out of which we collected 
some five characteristic sherds from the Early Bronze, and about the same 








Stamped jar-handles with Hyksos scarab impressions, 


number from the Late Bronze, while we found a basket or two of Roman 
and Byzantine pottery. When compared to the hundreds of baskets of 
characteristic pottery from the Hellenistic and EI III, and the scores of 
baskets with typical sherds of each of the main preceding ages, MB, EI I, 
and ET II, these scattered sherds only prove that occasional vases were 
broken on the hill by squatters or reapers, even when there was no town 
here. In the same way a few scattered coins posterior in date to the final 
abandonment of the town must be expected, and are, in fact, found in 
all sites (see below). 

The earliest trace of human occupation found on the hill was in one 
of the many crevices in the bed-rock, where a few sherds belonging to EB 
(before the nineteenth century B. c. at the latest) were found. The town 
was, however, not founded until about the eighteenth century—possibly 
as late as the beginning of the seventeenth, during the Hyksos age. How 
old the name is we cannot tell exactly, but it belongs to a rather early 
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Canaanite type, and the meaning, ‘House of (the mountain-god) Sar,” 
or in later Hebrew “ Cliff-house,” was well applied to a town situated on 
the summit of a hill 3325 feet (1000 meters) above sea-level—the highest 
ruined town in Palestine. In the southwest quadrant we found a fine 
stretch of MB city wall, about 2.50 meters thick, and cleared most of an 
MB tower, slightly over five meters thick and at least ten metres long. 
This wall and tower were rebuilt once during the MB occupation, as were 
also the adjoining houses; both foundation and reconstruction date from 
the seventeenth or sixteenth century B. c.1_ The pottery of the MB period 
of occupation is in part identical with that of the D period at Tell Beit 
Mirsim, and in part somewhat later; it is, however, distinctly earlier than 


A cosmetic spoon illustrating egyptianizing 
Canaanite art of the second millennium B.c. 
(Photo American Colony.) 


the C; of Tell Beit Mirsim or the contemporary stratum of Tuthmosis III 
at Beth-shan. We may provisionally date its destruction by fire (visible 
wherever there was a clear stratification) about 1500 B. c., or a little earlier. 
Seven MB jar-handles with typically Hyksos scarab impressions were 
found. Among the potsherds may be noted two fragments of a cylindrical 
cult-stand and three sherds bearing serpents modelled in relief, as at Beth- 
shan, Tell Beit Mirsim, and elsewhere. The most interesting object of 
this age, however, was a bone handle of a cosmetic palette or “spoon,” 
carved with a design of religious significance (see cut), but which is at 
present somewhat enigmatic. It is artistically most interesting as a 
specimen of egyptianizing Canaanite art of the Hyksos period, dating 
gor 1At Tell Beit Mirsim we found an identical Bronze Age wall, also 2.50 meters thick, and probably 
dating from about 1500 B. c. or earlier. 
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from about 1600 B.c., as appears to us. It was unfortunately found in 
débris, along with MB and EI I sherds, so our dating depends upon a com- 
parison with the style of scarabs of Hyksos date.! 

During most of the Late Bronze age Beth-zur remained unoccupied. 
It is true that a few characteristic sherds of LB were found in débris, 
among them a group of three sherds of wishbone-handled bowls, together 
with a lamp of typical LB character and a few other atypical sherds which 
suggested LB affinities, but we have already observed that the proportion 
of LB sherds is so low that there cannot possibly have been a town on the 
site then, quite aside from the complete absence of stratification belonging 
to this period. The site remained unoccupied for most of the LB period, 
and was then rebuilt by the Israelites, either in the late thirteenth or in 
the twelfth century. 











Stamped jar-handles of the Jewish monarchy (800-600 B. c.) 


The EI I period was brought to an abrupt end by a terrific conflagra- 
tion, found wherever this stratum is well preserved, especially in the north, 
There we have rather extensive remains of walls and piers of houses, all 
built on the rock, MB being almost entirely missing here, except as illus- 
trated by potsherds. The exact date of this destruction is obscure, since 
nearly all the sherds found in the burned houses belong to store-jars. 
However, it cannot be placed later than the eleventh century, because of 
the absence of the tenth century phase (B; of Tell Beit Mirsim). The pot- 
tery belongs with the first two phases of EI I, Philistine ware being spar- 
ingly represented. It is not impossible that this town was destroyed by 
the Philistines, but this conjecture has no objective basis. The most in- 
teresting object found in this stratum was a broken scarab, large and well 
carved, representing Pharaoh in his chariot, with the hieroglyphs mu‘a-ré*, 

1 Baron von Bissing, the foremost living authority on this type of material, to whom the photograph 
was shown later, is inclined to date it about 1000 B. c., or a little earlier, that is, 
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forming part of the prenomen of Ramesses II, which was copied until it 
became very corrupt. Scarabs of the same type and of inferior execution 
are ascribed by Egyptologists (Newberry, Catalogue, etc.) to the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, but a late Ramesside date (Twentieth Dynasty) is perhaps more 
likely. 

To judge from the extremely small number of sherds typical of the 
tenth and ninth centuries (much more numerous, however, than those 
characteristic of EB and LB), the occupation of the town was interrupted 
for a time, after the fall of the EI I settlement, and it was slow in being 
repeopled. No trace of a city wall belonging to either EI I or EI IT has so 
far been found; but, since we have not yet traced the pre-Hellenistic city 
wall more than forty meters, no conclusion can be drawn as yet. In II 
Chron. 11:7 we are told that Beth-zur was one of the fifteen towns which 
Rehoboam fortified, and where he placed stores of food and arms. Alt 
and Beyer! have just shown that this list of towns is historical, and must 
be ascribed to the time of Rehoboam; so we may confidently expect traces 
of the wall of the latter to be uncovered in a future campaign. 

















Ancient wax impression of the seal of 
Gealyahu, son of the king. 
(Photo American Colony.) 


The last century of the preéxilic period is illustrated by great quanti- 
ties of potsherds, and three or four small stratified areas, containing masses 
of broken pottery. In one place over a hundred broken hole-mouth jars, 
used for storage, were found. This last area had been subjected to a tre- 
mendous fire, which calcined the limestone of which the house-walls were 
constructed. Whether this fire belongs to the destruction of the city by 
the Chaldaeans remains to be seen. In stratified deposits of the EI II, as 
well as in débris, we discovered eleven stamped jar-handles of the royal 
type, two from Hebron, one each from Ziph and Mamshat, and seven il- 
legible. All are of the “winged scroll” (the name is only provisional, since 
we do not know what was intended by the elongated object between the 
wings) class. On handles of t*e same type were found five rosette stamps, 
also belonging to the preéxilic period of other towns of Judah already exca- 
vated. Our most interesting finds of this age were made in Hellenistic 
débris. In a cistern was found the impression of a Jewish seal of about the 
seventh century (see cut) with two lines of inscription reading clearly 
bon ja 5x25, “ Belonging to Ge’alyahu, son of the king.” Whose son this 
prince was naturally eludes us. The name is new, but was originally 
identical with the name of Yig’al (5x»), a descendant of king Joiachin men- 
tioned I Chron. 3:22, as pointed out by Dr. B. Maisler, who spent a week 

1 See Beyer, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina Vereins, 1931, pp. 113-170. 
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with us during the excavation; both names stand for Yig’alyahu, “It 
is Yahweh who redeems.” We further discovered no fewer than four 
inscribed weights, all apparently of preéxilic age; one fell out of the 
interior of a late Hellenistic wall which was being torn down! Two of 
them bear the word nesef (933), and weigh respectively 9.80 and 9.54 
grams; one is a “pim” (0), weighing 7.18, and another is a bea‘ (yp), 
weighing 5.8 grams. The latter two are extremely rare, and their metro- 
logical value is considerable. The meaning of the word “pim” (I Sam. 
13:21) was unknown until the late Samuel Raffaeli pointed out that it 
referred to the amount (in weight of silver) paid by the Israelites to the 
Philistines for the manufacture of an iron farming tool during the monopoly 
held by the latter.! 

















Ruined foundations of the Maccabaean citadel of Beth-zur. 


No definite proof of a general destruction at the time of the Exile, 
or of a foliowing period of abandonment, has yet been obtained; but the 
indications pointing that way are numerous. Aside from the one confla- 
gration, already mentioned, and proof elsewhere of a clear-cut interruption 
in the occupation, is the fact that we have not found any transitional 
pottery which could be ascribed to the sixth century, and would mark the 
change from EI II to EI III. There is an abrupt shift from seventh cen- 
tury pottery to ware characteristic of the fifth and fourth centuries. 

The occupation of the town in the Persian period seems to have been 
rather sparse. As will be recalled, it was a district capital in the time of 
Nehemiah (Neh. 3:16), B. c. 444. It is generally hard to distinguish be- 
tween the local pottery of the Persian period and that of the Hellenistic 
age, after Alexander. Our careful study of all the pottery found here, 
assisted occasionally by evidence of successive phases of occupation within 


1 The inscribed weights of Palestine will be described by Pére Barrois in a forthcoming number of the 
Revue Biblique. 
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the age between 500 and 100 B. c., shows a gradual modification, mainly 
in purity of fabric rather than in form of the vessel. The typical jar- 
handle of the fifth-fourth century at our site is identical with the jar- 
handles on which were stamped the seals of the Temple treasury belonging 
to that period, found at Jerusalem, Gezer, and elsewhere. The correct- 
ness of this date is shown in one case by an atticizing tetradrachm of the 
fifth century discovered in a jar of the same type. On a jar-handle of 
slightly older type, yet considerably later than the familiar two-ribbed 
handles with coarse grits on which the royal stamps occur, was the im- 
pression of a Babylono-Persian conoid seal of the sixth to the fifth century. 
Eight coins of the Persian period were found, six of the local atticizing type 
struck in Palestine, and two atticizing coins of Phoenicia, all of silver. It 
is well-known that the Attic drachma was the standard of exchange in 
Palestine during almost the entire Persian period; the darkemén (borrowed 
from Greek drachma) is the standard currency of the Chronicler, who may 
have compiled his work about 400 B.c. One silver obol bears a Hebrew 
inscription, for which no satisfactory explanation has yet been forthcoming. 
A fragment of a red-figured lecythus of the fourth century illustrates the 
penetration of Greek influence before Alexander, as elsewhere in Palestine. 
The great importance of Beth-zur was not in the biblical period proper, 

but in the Hellenistic age, and especially in the time of the Maccabees. 
Under the Ptolemies the town was prosperous, as might be expected from 
its favorable position on the main road running south along the watershed 
ridge, at the frontier between Judaea and Idumaea, In all 52 coins 
of the time of the first six Ptolemies (end of the fourth to beginning of 
the second century) were found, nearly all belonging to the reign of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus (B. c. 285-246). The oldest dated coin belongs to 252 
B. C., the latest of this group to 210 B. c. Curiously enough, we have only 
a few belonging to the first quarter-century of Seleucid rule (to 175 B. c.), 
all of Antiochus the Great; so it would appear that Egyptian coins re- 
mained in circulation until the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. The follow- 
ing table illustrates the history of the town as reflected by the coins of the 
period 175-100 B. c., 169 in all: 

Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164) \ 

Antiochus Eupator (164-162) 

Alexander Balas (150-145) 

Demetrius II (145-139) 

Antiochus Euergetes (139-129) 

(eo a ee |) ere 

Antiochus Grypus and Cleopatra (125-121) 
| John Hyrcanus (135-104) 


Since none of these coins were found in hoards, but all represent isolated 
objects in the débris, never more than two being discovered together, we 
may safely base some deductions on them. It is evident that there was an 
intense occupation of some kind under Antiochus Epiphanes, followed 
apparently by a marked decline in occupation between about 160 and about 
145 B.c. Then came a less marked revival of activity, which lasted from 
about 145 until late in the reign of John Hyrcanus or very early in the 
reign of his successor. The 23 Rhodian stamps found on jar-handles agree 
with the coins, so far as they can be dated. 

Most of the coins of Antiochus Epiphanes were discovered in or near 
the ruins of the Syrian citadel which rose in the middle of the town. The 
foundations of three successive fortresses were found here. The first, with 
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massive exterior walls 1.50 meters thick, was almost completely destroyed 
before the second was built. The second was the largest, measuring 29 
meters in length on the only side preserved for its complete length, and over 
35 meters on the longest side; but it was less massively constructed than 
the first one, though also founded everywhere on the rock. This citadel 
was destroyed by fire. The third fortress was the smallest and the most 
poorly built of all three. If we study the material which we have recov- 
ered in this campaign in the light of the numerous references to Beth-zur 
in the First Book of Maccabees, we find a most striking agreement. The 
first mention of the town at this period is when Lysias camped there before 
his defeat by Judas in 165 B. c. Between 165 and 163 the place was for- 
tified by the latter. In 162 Lysias and his ward, King Antiochus Eupator, 














A dye-plant of the Maccabean age. 


came with a larger army and besieged it, but were not successful in reducing 
the garrison until capitulation was forced by the pressure of hunger, since 
it was a sabbatical year and an insufficient store of provisions had been laid 
up. Lysias then placed a garrison of his own in the town. About a year 
later, at the beginning of Jonathan’s rule, the Syrian general Bacchides 
fortified Beth-zur again, and the place became a refuge for renegade Jews. 
Between 145 and 143 Simon besieged it for his brother Jonathan, took it 
after a long siege, drove out the Hellenizing population, and placed a Jew- 
ish garrison there. Since the garrisoning of Beth-zur is mentioned both 
under Jonathan and under Simon, we may safely suppose that it took place 
about 143 B. c., the year in which Jonathan died and Simon replaced him. 
The first fortress we may ascribe either to Judas or to Lysias; the second, 
which was destroyed by fire, is evidently the citadel of Bacchides, taken by 
Simon about 143 B.c.; the third and latest can only belong to Simon. 
The lack of coins to represent the period between 160 and 145 certainly 
suggests that the town became very much depopulated after the struggles 
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of 165-161 B. c., and that the Syrian garrison was either entirely removed 
during most of this period, or that it was reduced to the smallest possible 
number. With Demetrius II the number of coins increases rapidly, and 
the Syrian garrison must have been greatly increased, to judge from the 
difficulty which Simon experienced in capturing the town. Numerous 
coins from the time of Simon’s rule (143-135 B. c.), as well as from that 
of John Hyrcanus, show that Beth-zur was relatively flourishing in their 
time. 

What was the cause of the sudden abandonment of our site, between 
120 and 100 8. c.? There is some hope that we shall eventually be able 
to answer this question, since two other towns were abandoned at the 
same time, Gazara (Gezer) and Marisa (Mareshah), as is shown conclu- 
sively by the evidence of coins. In both places there were large numbers 
of Ptolemaic coins to represent the third century, many Seleucidan coins 
to cover the second century, numerous coins of John Hyrcanus—and no 
more. In our site there were some forty coins or more belonging to the 
third century, over 200 from the second century, two from the first century 
B. c., and three from the first century a.p. The latest pottery belonging 
to a period of occupation on our site is identical with the pottery of the 
period immediately preceding the destruction of Samaria by John Hyrca- 
nus (about 110 B. c.), according to Mr. and Mrs. Crowfoot. John also con- 
quered Idumaea, including its two chief towns, Adora (Dura) and Marisa. 
He had aiso been governor of Gazara under his father Simon. It would, 
therefore, appear to have been in his reign that the three towns in question 
were abandoned. Marisa was probably depopulated after the Jewish 
conquest. The annexation of Idumaea was evidently followed by the 
removal of the garrison from the erstwhile border-town of Beth-zur. In 
the same way, we may safely suppose that the garrison of Gezer was re- 
moved after John had reconquered the adjacent coastal plain, after the 
death of Antiochus Euergetes (129 B.c.). For towns like Beth-zur and 
Gezer the removal of the garrison meant extinction, since the local popu- 
lation had already been forced out by the repeated vicissitudes to which 
military occupation had subjected it. These vicissitudes are illustrated 
not only by the sequence of three fortresses, but also by the number of 
successive phases of occupation in other parts of the Hellenistic stratum. 
When the Water Gate was built, for instance, probably by Bacchides, to 
judge from the type of construction, older houses were ruthlessly demol- 
ished. The bitterness of the sieges which our town underwent is shown 
by the extraordinary amount of repair which we find in the ruins of the 
Hellenistic wall on the exposed south side. 

The Hellenistic areas so far excavated have yielded streets, houses, a 
small inn near the Water Gate, a large reservoir just outside the south wall, 
with twenty-six steps leading down into it, and many interesting plastered 
installations of still enigmatic character. The best preserved one, contain- 
ing four basins, two resembling modern bath-tubs, while one is a bench-vat 
like a score of others found scattered through the town, has naturally 
attracted great interest among archaeologists. Macalister found one like 
it near the Maccabaean fortress of the same age at Gezer, and called it a 
“Syrian bath.” The prevailing opinion is, however, that it was used for 
some industrial purpose, such as dyeing, tanning, or fulling cloth, preferably 
the former. Among small objects are seals and gems, many jar-handles 
stamped with Greek seal-rings or gems, polished bone spatulas, bronze 
articles of every description, and a few fragmentary names incised on the 
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walls of jars before they were baked, interesting as examples of the cursive 
square character of the third and second centuries B. c. 

A very important by-product of the first campaign at Beth-zur is the 
definitive proof that the bronze coins hitherto ascribed by most numis- 
matists to Simon Maccabaeus cannot belong to him. We have, accord- 
ingly, no extant Jewish coins antedating the reign of John Hyrcanus. In 
Marisa, Gezer, and Beth-zur, the only three sites hitherto excavated in 
Palestine from which clear evidence on this point may be expected, a 
complete series of coins from the third and second centuries B. ¢. was 
found. In all three places the series close with a large number of coins of 
John Hyrcanus, but not a single coin of the type attributed to Simon was 
discovered, though the latter fortified two of the three towns in question. 
This circumstantial evidence is decisive when we consider that Eoth style 
and epigraphy point to the First Revolt. All the coins inscribed “in the 
fourth year of the redemption of Zion” belong, therefore, to 69/70 A. D. 

In closing this account of the work of the first campaign at Beth-zur, 
we wish to express our gratitude for assistance from many quarters. The 
members of the immediate staff of the School in Jerusalem have assisted 
in every possible way; we wish to express our great indebtness to the suc- 
cessive directors, Dean McCown and Professor Burrows, for aid in organ- 
izing the expedition and help later whenever required. Pére Vincent was 
always ready with his invaluable counsel. Many other archaeologists 
visited the excavation and offered helpful advice. To Wing Commander 
Baker we are indebted for his courtesy in securing air photographs of the 
site. Most important of all, however, was the assistance given us by the 
Department of Antiquities, to whose staff, Mr. Richmond, Director of 
Antiquities, Mr. Hamilton, Chief Inspector, Mr. Iliffe, Keeper of the 
Museum, Mr. Lambert, who helped us notably with the coins, Dr. Mayer, 
and Miss Dixon, we wish to express our hearty thanks. 


THE YALE UNIVERSITY—AMERICAN SCHOOL EXCAVATION AT 
JERASH, AUTUMN, 1930 


C. C. McCown 


During 1930 there were really three campaigns at Jerash. First 
came a brief period in April when Mr. J. W. Crowfoot completed certain 
small areas in the neighborhood of the churches and made soundings in the 
court of the Artemis temple, to be described in the Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, second, a period of six weeks in May 
and June, described in the December BULLETIN, and, third, a period of 
ten weeks in the autumn, the last two under the direction of Drs. Fisher 
and McCown. 

Mr. Crowfoot’s soundings uncovered a corner of what may prove to 
be the great altar. The immediate objective of the two longer campaigns 
was the clearing of the temple and temenos of Artemis, but this included 
various subsidiary operations necessary to prepare for the larger project 
and intended to aid in carrying it out and interpreting its results. At the 
same time the ultimate excavation of the city was kept in mind and various 
small soundings and clearances were made with this project in view. 

From the standpoint of its objectives, therefore, the work may be 
regarded as threefold: 1, excavation of the Artemision, 2, excavations di- 
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rectly subsidiary to this main purpose, but also having a value of their 
own, and 3, excavations intended to throw light on the history of the city 
in general. 

The results are, 1, the discovery of various structures of Arab, Byzan- 
tine, and Roman times, 2, the discovery of new mosaics, 3, the opening and 
planning of a dozen tombs of Roman and Byzantine times, 4, the recovery 
of numerous smaller objects of all kinds which aid in the reconstruction 
of a picture of the life of the various periods, 5, a few new inscriptions, and 
6, the discovery of various architectural details which will make possible 
the reconstruction of the temple and its precinct. 
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Measuring the columns of the Portico of the Temple of Artemis. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE AREA TO BE USED AS Dump 


The most important discovery was a small temple about eighty-five 
meters south of the temenos wall of the Artemis temple. Only the north 
half could be excavated this season. Several column bases were in place 
and enough of the foundations was intact so that a partial plan can be 
made. Capitals found nearby indicated the style in general. The founda- 
tion also of the altar with an excellently cut base was in place in front of 
the steps leading to the portico, a little north of the center. 
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The plan is unusual. In front of a narrow cella facing east and rest- 
ing on a vault was a wider vestibule entered from a presumably tetrastyle 
portico. From the back wall of the portico a colonnade ran two columns 
northward, then eastward and southward. The temple was therefore an 
apteral, tetrastyle structure with a colonnaded court enclosing its front 
and having six columns on the side and eight, nine, or ten in front (counting 
the corner columns twice). If ten, the court was eleven meters deep and 
twenty-one meters wide, since the columns are 2.25 meters from center to 
center. Into this court the portico projected 3.50 meters, the four steps 
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220 meters more. The altar, which is two meters square, was 30 cm. from 
the lowest step and 1.45 meters from the colonnade. The position of the 
altar, at one side of the center of the temple steps, is interesting in view of 
the fact that what is thought to be the altar of the Artemis temple is also 
off center. A complete understanding of the plan is impossible until the 
other half of the building is excavated. Nothing was discovered to indi- 
cate the date of the temple or to whom it was dedicated. It was not the 
earliest building on the spot, for an oil vat and a portion of an older wall 
were found under the stylobate of the colonnade. The building belongs to 
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Bronze lamp found in the autumn campaign. 





the Roman era but hardly to its earliest period in Jerash. Just after the 
excavated portions had been photographed and mapped the wall built to 
protect it from the growing dump collapsed, burying several workmen in 
a cave which they were clearing. Fortunately only one man was injured, 
and he is recovering. The remainder of the structure will be cleared later 
and it is hoped that the unanswered problems may be solved. 

Scattered evidences of fine Roman buildings were discovered in various 
parts of the area excavated for the dump. There are regular rooms which 
had been cut deep into the rock and spanned with vaults and arches of 
excellent masonry, forming large basements. There were heavy, well laid 
foundation walls which could only belong to a building of more than ordi- 
nary size and elegance. There were bits of highly colored stucco and in 
a later wall one re-used stone that had once been stuccoed in deep red, 
colors such as one sees in Pompeii and in the house of Livia on the Palatine 
Hill. A careful study of the coins found will help to date some of these 
and other buildings, though they were so completely destroyed and so 
crossed and recrossed by water channels that the strata of débris were badly 
disturbed. In any case a very fine Roman building or buildings began 
some six meters south of the wall of the Artemision and extended some 
twenty meters farther in that direction. 

Above a part of these foundations a mosaic floor was found that had 
been partially destroyed by a pottery kiln for which a large hole had been 
dug in one side of the room. Fortunately the east end of the room with 
a two-line inscription and more than half of the design was uninjured. 
The inscription ran “I am the most happy place of the second rank (group) 
of men hymn singers.’”’ The design was surrounded by a fret-work border, 
within which a series of figures ran diagonally across. There are squares, 


circles, a large pear-shaped leaf, and crosses made in a variety of ways. 
The colors are cream, green, and reddish brown. All that was well enough 
preserved has been lifted in two sections which measure 240 by 120 cm. 
and 120 by 70 to 130 cm. To the west of the kiln on the same level a 
plainer mosaic runs into the area which is as yet unexcavated 


Tue NECROPOLIS—SMALL OBJECTS 


In the area a short distance south of the walls eight more tombs were 
opened and cleared. They did not prove to have been unusually fine, and, 
having been looted, they contributed practically nothing of intrinsic value, 
such as jewelry. A very considerable and varied collection of pottery and 
other terra cotta objects was made. The tombs themselves presented 
several types and were of various dates. 

The small objects found came, first from the tombs, second from the 
area south of the temple, and third from the temple and its colonnade. 
To the seven hundred objects registered during the campaigns in the 
churches there were added during the two campaigns over eight hundred 
more which are to be saved for division. Many hundreds more of pots and 
bowls and other objects, too badly damaged for museum display, were 
recorded by description, drawing, and photograph to serve for the descrip- 
tion of life in Jerash during its various periods. Several new types have 
been added to the corpus of Palestinian pottery. Between seven and eight 
hundred cards (12.5 by 20 cm.) form one file recording some two thousand 
five hundred objects. The number of coins runs to between three hundred 
and four hundred. Several hundred photographs were taken. 
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A noteworthy find was one hundred fifty or more Byzantine lamps 
which had evidently been heaped together in a Byzantine lamp-seller’s 
shop that stood between the wings of the temple steps and against the 
front wall of the temple below the portico. They represented some ten 
or twelve different varieties of the oval pattern. Many lamps of varying 
dates were found in the temple precincts, in the city, and in the tombs. 
In one or another of the tombs terra cotta figurines and masks were found. 
Vessels of peculiar shape indicate, some the whimsical fancy, some the 
pornographic humor of the Roman era. 

The large find of lamps in front of the Artemis templs was evidently 
connected with a potters’ quarter which was established in the temple 
court in the late Byzantine period. Several kilns were found and in their 
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Byzantine mould representing the baptism of Jesus, with modern cast. 


neighborhood great quantities of poorly fired and broken pottery. Of still 
greater interest were several molds for lamps, and two molds representing 
religious scenes, one, unfortunately incomplete, evidently picturing the 
descent of the dove on Christ at his baptism, the other, as Mr. Crowfoot 
kindly suggests, Daniel in the lion’s den. 


INSCRIPTIONS AND COINS 


Since the Artemision was thoroughly denuded of easily moved build- 
ing materials and then became the city dump, the excavations undertaken 
there cannot hope to recover a large number of inscriptions or small objects 
of value. Aside from the mosaic already mentioned, the chief find was 
made in the débris filling the north corridor of the temple where a dedica- 
tory inscription by one Alexander son of Apollas to the “ancestral goddess 
Ar(temis)’’ was uncovered. The numerous coins discovered have been 
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cleaned and a large number of them identified. In several places a suffi- 
cient number of chronologically homogeneous pieces has been found to 
assist materially in dating the buildings and pottery. The material which 
they offer along with that from the inscriptions will add much to the history 
of Jerash, and every campaign will bring new material of this kind. 


TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS 


The results of the clearing of the temple can hardly be described. 
The plans of the beautiful building as they are developing under Dr. Fisher’s 
hands must be seen if the progress that has been made is to be appreciated. 
Nearly all of the débris that lay where the temple steps once were has 
been removed. The portico with its magnificent columns has been cleared 














Byzantine mould depicting Daniel in the den of lions, with modern cast. 


back to the front wall of the pronaos. Nearly all of the north corridor and 
two thirds of that on the south have been cleared, the former down to the 
rock, the latter to the podium level. A beginning was made also on the 
cella, but that cannot be completed until the vestibule is cleared of the 
great stones which fell into it from the walls. Bits of every architectural 
detail necessary for the reconstruction of the temple have been found with 
the exception of the frieze. It is hoped that some pieces of it may appear 
when the interior and the remainder of the corridors are cleared. The 
temple has been carefully measured from the foundation to the tops of 
the columns and walls, a task of no little difficulty. The architecture 
and construction are amazing. At only one point was there a failure, 
and that was in cutting the drums for the columns. The columns vary 
several centimeters in height. 

More than half the colonnade along the south side of the temple 
court was cleared. The general plan is clear, but details are wanting 
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because this area had been plundered to enrich the fountain court the 
church of St. Theodore and the Basilica, which are not far away. A trench 
across the north colonnade found very little in situ. The best hope for 
a complete restoration lies in the heavily encumbered west wall, where 
the deep débris may have preserved the temenos wall and the plan of the 
colonnade and exedras more fully. At present it appears that a probably 
square space opening between two free columns into the colonnade alter- 
nated with a walled room of the same size. About opposite the temple 
steps part of a great door sill was found in situ on the line of the temenos 
wall. The wall was entirely wanting in many places but the deep cut 
made in the underlying rock for its foundation marked its line. At the 
southeast corner of the temenos some progress was made in determining 
the character of the east front of the colonnade and its connection with 
the propylea, which Mr. G. Horsfield, acting for the Department of An- 
tiquities, had cleared. 

Unfortunately it was not possible to solve two intriguing problems 
of the temple court, that of the supposed great altar and the round struc- 
ture which Schumacher thought to be the altar. At present the round 
structure is merely a wall built about a circular kiln, but the stones were 
not originally cut for their present purpose. Perhaps they formed the 
temple pool. The beautifully molded base for some structure, a corner 
of which was found by Mr. Crowfoot, could not be fully cleared. Owing 
to its distance from the dump and to encumbering stones and walls it 
had to be left to the next campaign. 

The temple area is not the most productive place for museum objects. 
But as the great colonnade and the beautiful temple gradually emerge 
from the débris which have covered them for thirteen hundred years the 
visitor is more and more impressed with the taste and skill of the architects 
and builders of Roman Jerash. The Temple of Artemis at Jerash cannot 
be compared with the Parthenon or the massive structures at Paestum, but 
it does not compare unfavorably with other buildings of its own period. 
The restorations which Dr. Fisher will eventually be able to make will 
well repay the time and trouble put upon them. Yet the Artemis temple 
is but one of many ruins which testify to the glory of Roman Jerash. 
All over the area of the city projecting columns and lines of walls lure the 
excavator. Future campaigns cannot but bring more and more objects 
of historical and artistic interest. 


TEPE GAWRA 


LetrER OF Marcu 29, 1931, rrom ProressoR SPEISER TO THE PREsI- 
DENT OF DropsIE COLLEGE AND THE DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN 
ScHOOL AT BAGHDAD 


On the twentieth of the present month our work at Tepe Gawra was 
brought to a close. During the three weeks since the last report was 
written further interesting results were obtained. Several additional 
levels were cleared—and sliced off after careful mapping—and the total 
for the Gawra season has now reached seven strata. I cannot attempt at 
present a detailed characterization of the various deposits. Of outstand- 
ing interest is the fact that of the three main civilizations established in 
course of the first campaign at Gawra the third, or topmost one, has been 
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completely uncovered. Future excavations on the site will deal with the 
two remaining cultures. 

Gawra III marks the transition from the aeneolithic age to the period 
of metal. It begins with an invasion of a copper using race, a group that 
proved much too formidable for the older, stone-using occupants of the 
site to cope with successfully in battle. After seven successive strata of 
the third period the mound had to be abandoned, having grown too narrow 
and ziggurat-like for practical purposes. 

Stratum six belongs to a period (first half of the third millennium) 
when the use of copper comes fully into its own. The difference between 
this layer and the lower strata is a most instructive commentary on the 
drastic changes that were brought about by the introduction of metallurgy. 
The objects of the period are notable for their variety as well as for the 
skill with which they were manufactured (to use the word in its original 
sense). Spear-heads, of which we found half a dozen fine specimens, 
form a striking contrast to the older arrow-heads and axes of flint, obsi- 
dian, and basalt. Even more plentiful were sickles, in a variety of types 
and shapes. But the life of the time was not all heat and dust. The 
women used delicate eye-sets of copper, consisting of a tiny forceps, a 
kohl stick, both attached to a ring, and of two other small implements 
(we have one whole set). For head-dresses they had elaborate double 
hair-pins, each with an opening for holding feathers. Bracelets and 
anklets were quite plentiful. More than fifty needles, varying in thick- 
ness and size (one of them more than a foot long), testify to highly devel- 
oped home industries. 

To judge from the numerous snakes of copper and bronze, the god 
Shakhan was one of the chief deities of the place. Carpenters and metal 
workers alike used splendid copper axes and beautifully finished chisels. 
The seal engraver had more delicate tools with bone handles. Of all 
those objects we have excellently preserved specimens. 

The favorite game appears to have been backgammon. We have 
quite a collection of game pieces. Astonishingly modern is one of a pair 
of dice, with the numbers exactly as they are today except that three 
forms a triangle instead of a straight line. Indeed, so incredibly recent 
does this early piece appear that on seeing it one can hardly refrain from 
visualizing the player as he invokes Lady Luck, in whatever language was 
his, for the sake of the infant that is in need of a pair of sandals. 

The number of terra-cotta figurines from the sixth stratum is consid- 
erable. There is among them a complete little Ishtar of the usual early 
type. A splendid specimen of an animal figurine with holes for wheels 
instead of legs deserves special mention. Of outstanding historical interest 
are several figurines which clearly represent horses. The current opinion 
has hitherto been that the horse was introduced to Mesopotamia in the 
second millennium. The figurines in question, coupled with important 
other proofs that cannot be adduced in a general account like the present 
one, make it certain that the horse was well known in the country at the 
beginning of the third millennium. 

Numerous weights were found in course of the excavations. The best 
specimens are of beautifully polished haematite. Some of them have 
their denomination incised upon them. Thus one is shown to represent 
two weight-units (shekels, or rather svz-s, as they were called in these 
parts), another has three incisions, and there is also a larger one for as 
many as eight units. 
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The pottery is mostly without ornamentation; incised ware, however, 
is not uncommon. Especially beautiful are bowls of dark grey ware 
burnished so expertly that the surface is as smooth as glass. Handles 
are generally absent; only a few pots show tiny lug handles vertically 
pierced for suspension. The best vessel that we have found at Gawra is, 
however, not of clay but of bronze. It is a perfectly preserved ladle of 
the frying pan type, with a long and well finished handle. 

The town of the sixth level evidently followed a carefully thought-out 
scheme of town planning. The houses were grouped along two streets 
crossing at right angles. The streets were paved with stones and were 
equipped with drains of the same material. 

Of the period preceding that of the copper-using invaders only a few 
rooms were laid bare. The remarkable thing about them is that they are 
built exclusively of baked bricks. When it is remembered that even the 
palaces of Nineveh and of Dur Sharrukinn were mostly built of mud brick, 
the unusual feature of the Gawra buildings prior to the bronze age will 
appear in its proper perspective. But the task of studying that early 
civilization must be left for another season. 


Respectfully yours, 
EK. A. SPEISER 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF WESTERN ASIA AT THE 
LEYDEN CONGRESS 


The Eighteenth International Congress of Orientalists met at Leyden, 
Holland, from the 7th to the 12th of September. Professor E. A. Speiser 
was present as official delegate of the Schools. The number of other 
American scholars belonging to the fields represented by the Schools was 
small; among them we may mention Professors R. P. Blake, Sheldon 
H. Blank, Nelson Glueck, Richard Gottheil, T. J. Meek, F. J. Stephens, 
S. Zeitlin, and the writer. The number of German scholars present was 
also unhappily small. In spite of the numerous absences, no fewer than 
seven hundred persons attended the Congress, and the different sections 
were well visited. The organization of the Congress was extraordinarily 
good, attesting the experience and careful management of our Dutch 
colleagues. 

The work of the Schools was directly represented by the papers of 
Speiser, on ‘‘The Excavation of Tell Billah (Iraq) and the Ethnic Prob- 
lems of Ancient Mesopotamia,” and the writer, on “Exilic and Post- 
exilic Judah in the Light of Palestinian Archaeology.”” The Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago was very well represented by some ten 
papers in various departments. Among these extremely interesting papers 
we may single out the account of the latest excavations at Megiddo, by 
P. L. O. Guy, Frankfort’s discussion of the ‘‘ Earliest Appearance of the 
Sumerians,” the two independent, but mutually exclusive decipherments 
of the Hittite hieroglyphs by Forrer and Gelb, and Sandford’s important 
description of his latest work, under the modest title, ‘‘Recent Develop- 
ments in the Study of Palaeolithic Man in Egypt.” 

The most important paper read at the Congress, from the standpoint 
of absolutely new, unpublished material, was probably Horsfield’s ‘‘ Recent 
Discoveries in Transjordan.” Horsfield, as Director of Antiquities in 
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Transjordan, has been extremely active, and has succeeded recently in 
making some most remarkable discoveries. At Khirbet Bald‘ah, a Bronze 
Age site south of the upper Arnon in Moab, he discovered a basalt stela 
representing a king (?) between a god and a goddess. Above the figures 
is an inscription in several lines, unfortunately in a poor state of preserva- 
tion. In any case the characters do not belong to any known script. From 
the egyptianizing style of the figures, especially of the clothing of the king, 
one would be inclined to date the stele between 1400 and 1200 8. c. In 
date it would perhaps fall between the two previously known Moabite 
stelae, one from the Middle Bronze (probably), found at Fuqi‘ah west of 
Bali‘ah (cf. BuLLETIN, No. 14, p. 9), and the other from the Early Iron 
(the Mesha Stone). It is tantalizing to have such discoveries made above 
ground in Moab, while in Western Palestine practically nothing of the 
sort has yet been found even below ground except at Beth-shan. Mr. 
Horsfield has, however, discovered the reason for the importance of Moab 
in the Bronze Age: Moab and Edom were then rich copper producing 
countries, with a flourishing commerce and numerous towns and villages. 
At el-Lehiin, for instance, on the north side of the Arnon, opposite Bali‘ah, 
he has found a Middle Bronze town of considerable importance. In this 
connection it may be observed that Horsfield’s researches fill a gap in the 
line of Early and Middle Bronze towns running south along the edge of 
the desert, referred to in Genesis 14 (see BuLLeTiIn, No. 35, p. 10 f.). 
This summer the writer discovered some other sites of the Middle and 
Early Bronze in Ammon and Moab. The bearing of these new discoveries 
on biblical history is evident. 

Miss Agnes Conway described some results of the excavations at Petra 
in 1929, under Mr. Horsfield’s direction. The pottery of Petra carries us 
back to the fourth century B. c., as shown by sherds of Attic red-figured 
vases. This proves that the Nabataeans had occupied Petra in the Persian 
period, and incidentally provides a strong argument against those scholars 
who wish to lower the date of the expulsion of the Edomites from Mount 
Seir, which was followed by their settlement in Judah. 

M. Schaeffer was expected to describe his extraordinary discoveries 
at RAs esh-Shamrah on the northern coast of Syria, but was unfortunately 
not able to attend the Congress. The decipherer of the alphabetic cunei- 
form texts discovered by Schaeffer, Professor H. Bauer of Halle, read a 
paper on the present state of the decipherment. After Bauer and Dhorme 
had succeeded in reaching satisfactory results with regard to the reading 
of most of the characters, Virolleaud has been able, thanks to his study 
of the extensive recently found material, to complete the decipherment, 
with a few changes which eliminate the linguistic difficulties encountered 
by his predecessors. When we learn that Virolleaud is working on a 
Hebrew (Canaanite) epic text of which over 800 lines are already avail- 
able, and which dates from between 1400 and 1200 B. c., we can appreciate 
the epoch-making importance of Schaeffer’s work. This epic, which fre- 
quently mentions a personage named J'apén, is of mythological nature, and 
will unquestionably throw light on the sources of Genesis. It may be 
observed that the writer has long believed that the closest parallels to 
(Gen. 1 are to be found in Phoenicia. 

Mesopotamian archaeology was very well represented at the Con- 
gress. Besides the papers by Speiser and Frankfort already mentioned, 
we must refer to Langdon’s description of the excavations at Kish, to 
Jordan’s brilliant exposition of the latest discoveries at Erech, and to von 
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Oppenheim’s account of his work in Tell Haldf and the vicinity. Thanks 
to Jordan’s remarkable discoveries, we are now in a position to divide the 
prehistoric age of Babylonia into four main periods, the Susa I phase, the 
Erech (Warka) phase, the period of Djemdet Nasr, and that of the royal 
tombs of Ur. With the aid of recent discoveries at Ur and at Kish, it is 
even possible to divide some of these periods into sub-periods. The 
absolute chronology of prehistoric Babylonia is, of course, wholly obscure; 
the last phase, that of the royal tombs of Ur, can hardly be dated before 
3000 B. c., in any case, since we are now forced to place Sargon I of Accad 
about 2600 s.c. An interesting debate took place betwen Speiser and 
Frankfort with regard to the racial relations of the earliest settlers in Baby- 
lonia; the former maintained that there was a Hurrian or Subaraean 
occupation before the Sumerian, while the latter defended the priority of 
the Sumerian element, which persisted despite frequent barbarian irrup- 
tions. The Baron von Oppenheim’s work at Tell Haldf, near the head- 
waters of the Khabar river, in the extreme north of Mesopotamia, has 
revolutionized our knowledge of the Mitannian civilization of the second 
millennium B. c. Many hundreds of statues and carved slabs (orthostats), 
partly from the middle of the second millennium and partly from its end, 
enable us to form a vivid impression of a majestic, if somewhat barbaric 
art, which stands midway between Sumerian and Assyrian. While we 
cannot agree with his high date for most of this material, we fully endorse 
his conclusions with regard to the relative antiquity of the sanctuary of 
Djebelet el-Beidi, which must go back to the pre-Sargonic age, before 


2600 B. c. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


THE FIELD TRIPS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL IN 1930-31 
C. C. McCown 


The field trips of the School at Jerusalem serve five purposes: (1) in 
the course of the year they bring the members of the School to all sites 
where excavation is in progress; (2) they provide for a general survey of 
the topography and geography of the land; (3) they present to the student 
a series of typical sites covering all phases of the cultural history of the 
Near East from prehistoric times down to the present; (4) they give some 
conception of life in its primitive aspects as seen in the simple agricultural 
village and the Bedouin encampment, including incidentally modern de- 
velopments and Zionist enterprises; and (5) they offer opportunity for the 
study of unsolved problems and the making of topographical and archaeo- 
logical discoveries. 

For the proper appreciation and understanding of the land, travel by 
automobile, horse, donkey and on foot are all indicated. Eventually 
the airplane and airship may also be added. The automobile serves best 
for rapid orientation in topographical and geographical problems. With 
the building of roads to almost every village its usefulness is becoming 
greater and greater. Its rapidity of motion may unfortunately limit 
opportunities for careful study and observation. Its exclusive use would 
be a scholastic crime. Only as one fares through the country by the 
ancient and time-honored means of travel, on horseback, on donkey-back 
or on foot, does one have sufficient opportunity for careful observation and 
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for contact with the land and the people. But a combination of the motor 
car and tramping often has most happy results. One may ride in an hour 
or two to a distant place, make a careful study of a site or region during 
a whole day and return in the evening to hygienic and comfortable quarters, 
accomplishing in a few hours what formerly demanded days of exertion 
and hardship. 

The field trips of the year illustrate both the advantages and defects 
of the automobile from the archeologist’s point of view. One comprised 
a journey via Ramallah and a road made for military purposes during the 
war down the Bethoron pass and by many windings across the northern 
Shephelah. The party walked across the neck of a long loop in the road 
by way of el-Medieh (Modein) and studied the hill where the city of the 
Maccabees is thought to have been, concluding that a monument on the 
hill top would have been visible from the sea, as First Maccabees (13 : 24-30) 
says. It would have been possible to return down the valley of Ajalon to 
‘Amwas, but the party preferred to take the longer way round by the Mari- 
time Plain and at Ludd and Ramleh came to the paved road leading to 
Jerusalem. From the highway a short ride by a fair track to the south- 
west brought the group to Abu-Shisheh with time for a visit to the sinnér 
of Gezer. Another deviation to the north from Latriin included the plain 
of Ajalon and the early Christian remains at ‘Amwas. 

Another trip of a single day in December took the School down the 
Shephelah to ‘Ain Shems, to Beit Jibrin, where the mosaics, the painted 
tombs, Tell Sandahanneh, and the Siq were visited, and then across the 
Maritime Plain to Gaza and Tell ‘Ajjal, where Sir Flinders Petrie’s expe- 
dition was just beginning its work. The return journey crossed the north- 
ern Negeb to Beersheba and thence followed the highway through Hebron 
to Jerusalem. A similar trip in the spring by omitting Beit Jibrin found 
time to include Tell el-Hesi on the journey down and Haram Ramet el- 
Khalil on the return journey. 

The members of the School made various trips by donkey and on foot 
to places near Jerusalem. A combination of the public bus or “jitney” 
and tramping often served to make a useful trip possible. A car took one 
party of hikers to the neighborhood of Jeba‘ northeast of Jerusalem, after 
which they tramped down WAdi Qelt to Jericho, returning by car. Twice 
parties from the School caught “jitneys’’ to Artés, walked to Khirbet 
Teqii‘ or Frank Mountain and, returning to Bethlehem, caught cars back 
again to Jerusalem, at a total expense for the day of thirty or forty cents. 
Busses, which now ply along the paved highway in all four directions 
from Jerusalem, also frequently serve to carry the hiker to distant points 
and back again at a minimum cost. 

One day during the fair weather early in March was spent on a visit 
to ‘Ain Dig and its synagogue site, to the mound of ancient Jericho, where 
Professor Garstang was at work, and to Teleilat el-Ghassiil, where Pére 
A. Mallon and Pater R. Koeppel have been uncovering a new age of 
Palestinian civilization, and demonstrating new adaptations of scientific 
method. Another day’s trip took the School up the Jordan Valley from 
Jericho to Beisin, up the Valley of Jezreel and back by the highway 
through Nablus to Jerusalem. The valley of the Jordan has been too 
little visited by tourists and students. On a sunny March day, when the 
fields and hill-sides are carpeted with grain and gorgeous with poppies 
and a score of other varieties of flowers, there could be no more delightful 
excursion. There was time for a careful examination of the ruins at 
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Khirbet Fasdil, the mound at Tell el-Mazdr, and certain puzzling stone 
enclosures further up the valley. 

At Beth Alpha the party stopped to examine the synagogue with its 
remarkable mosaic, discovered two years ago (see BuLLEeTIN, No. 37, 
pp. 16 f.). At ‘Ain Jalid, ancient ‘Ain Haréd, the cave that holds the 
spring by whose waters Gideon is supposed to have tested his thousands 
was found to be fenced off and no longer visible. 

In April the members of the School who remained in Palestine, joined 
by Professor Meek, returning from his term as Annual Professor of the 
Baghdad School, made a most interesting trip into Jebel ed-Driz. Start- 
ing from the expedition camp at Jerash the first day included Umm Qeis 
(Gadara), Beit er-RAs (Capitolias ?), and Der‘ah (Edre‘i). At each place 
the principal antiquities to be seen above ground were examined. Of 
these places Umm Qeis is by all odds the most interesting to the surface 
observer, its smaller theatre in particular being quite well preserved. 
Beit er-RAs boasts little above ground but a few walls and some inferior 
mosaics. Underground there must be a great deal. Earlier in the year 
the writer found a completely preserved, well cut inscription on the three 
blocks of the architrave of a temple of Commodus’ time. Inhabitants 
quarrying for building stone had recently unearthed it. Southwest of 
the village is a large underground cistern like that near Safftrieh and that 
recently discovered at Sebastieh. Both Umm Qeis and Beit er-Ras 
would well repay excavation, though standing houses would prevent the 
complete clearance of the sites. 

At Der‘ah the party was greatly disappointed in the much praised 
underground city. Doubtless it was used at some period as a place of 
residence. No similar system of underground chambers, cisterns, and 
tunnels is known elsewhere in Palestine. But the rooms are not unusually 
large, and no remarkable architectural features are apparent. The cham- 
bers of ‘Ardq el-Emir, and the caverns of Wadi Khreitiin or of the Shephe- 
lah are more imposing. 

The second day was unpropitious as to weather, but, in spite of rain 
and mud, the party was able to visit Bosra Eski Sham, el-Qreiyeh, Suweida, 
and el-Qanawat, returning via Bosra el-Harir, Sheikh Miskin and Der‘ah 
to Jerash. Unfortunately very much has disappeared from most of these 
sites since the American and Princeton expeditions and the survey of 
Briinnow and von Domaszewski. But much still remains. The great 
theatre at Bosra, built up of masonry on the open plain, is particularly 
impressive, in spite of the Turkish fortress built around it. The parasitic 
structure has in part preserved it and the French garrison has cleared out 
accumulated débris. The famous octagonal cathedral of Bosra is almost 
hidden by débris and is used asa stable. The ‘Omar mosque is practically 
abandoned, but is still imposing, and its Christian inscriptions lend it a 
unique interest. -At el-Qanawat one is impressed by the extent and 
variety of monumental buildings of the Roman period in a place which 
seems so far from the beaten track. The French Department of Antiqui- 
ties is undertaking some much-needed restoration to prevent the collapse 
of important monuments. 

The time at the party’s disposal might have been spent in a number 
of interesting ways. Si‘ (Seeia), Shuhbah (Philippopolis), and other sites 
beckoned to farther adventure. Fortunately it was decided to begin the 
return journey and to visit such sites en route as time permitted. As it 
turned out, there was only time for the journey itself, including the 
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vexatious delays which passport regulations require at Der‘ah and er- 
Remtheh. 

Another two-day trip in April, in which Professor Joachim Jeremias 
of Greifswald, representing the Deutsches Evangelisches Institut fiir Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, joined the School party, included Balatah, Sebastieh, 
Megiddo, the castle at ‘Athlit, the caves at the mouth of WAdi el-Mughareh, 
and at Zikhr6én Ya‘qob, and the ruins of Caesarea Stratonis, as well as a ride 
down the Maritime Plain to Tell Aviv and by the highway back to Jerusa- 
lem. Last year the journey down the plain was found impossible in March. 
By April this year the difficult watercourses were sufficiently dry to present 
no obstacles. 

Two trips of longer duration, each of eight days, were undertaken 
during the year, one in the autumn, the other in the spring just after the 
close of the winter term of lectures. In both cases fair weather and general 
good fortune attended the School’s wide wanderings. 

The autumn trip well illustrates both the possibilities and the limita- 
tions of automobile transport. The School party left Jerusalem early in 
the morning by three automobiles, visited Jericho, and then drove across 
the Jordan and up to Nebi Osha‘ back of es-Salt, where one obtains one 
of the finest possible bird’s-eye views of a very large section of Southern 
Transjordania and the Jordan Valley. Lunch was eaten on the high 
plateau back of WAdi es-Sir and part of the afternoon spent visiting the 
great megalithic structures for which the region just west of ‘Amman is 

“famous. ‘There still remained time enough for an unhurried visit to the 
citadel and theatre of ‘Amman and for the more vigorous members of the 
party to walk out to a dolmen in the suburbs of the city. 

The next morning an early start made it possible to visit Madeba, 
Heshbon, and Kerak, returning, despite a long delay at Qatraneh due to 
unadvertised police regulations, in time for dinner at ‘Amman. ‘The next 
morning the party drove to Jerash, where Dr. Fisher showed the School 
over the ruins and the excavations, then via el-Hosn and Irbid to the great 
dolmen field of northern ‘Ajlin, and finally by nightfall to et-Tabighah. 
There was time for careful observation of the Irbid dolmen field and of 
the mound at Khirbet el-Kerak. The next day covered Tell el-Qedah 
(Hazor), Abil (Abel-beth-Maakah), Tell el-Q4di (Dan) and Baniyds (Pa- 
neas, or Caesarea Philippi), with return via Quneitrah and Jisr Benat 
Ya‘qib. The following day included the Galilee caves excavated by Mr. 
F. Turville-Petre, Kerazeh and its dolmen fields, where Mr. Turville-Petre 
was then at work, and Tell Him, ending with an abortive ride on the lake 
in an outboard-motor boat which did not function. 

The following day the party rode across Galilee via Safed to ‘Akka, 
lunched on Meunt Carmel, was shown by Mr. Guy over the mound of Me- 
giddo and spent the night at Nazareth. The next day included a visit to 
Saffarieh, the principal sights in Nazareth, and the excavations in progress 
at Beisin under Mr. Fitzgerald, with a night on Mount Tabor. On the 
final day of the trip Sebastieh (Samaria), Bal4tah (Shechem), and Seilfin 
(Shiloh) were visited and the party returned in good time to the School 
at Jerusalem. Such a trip yields no scientific discoveries, but it does give 
a conception of the geography of Palestine and of the progress of excavation 
and discovery in various parts of the land. It allows also time for a careful 
appraisal of the excavation value of several sites. 

The most ambitious trip of the year traversed the Negeb on the west 
side of the WAdi el-‘Arabah to ’Aqabah and returned via Petra and 
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‘Amman, a journey of eight days, including three nights at Wadi Misa. 
The party consisted of Messrs. Matthews, Donovan, Katagiri, Haupert, 
Griffeth, Raad, and the Director. The first day took the party as far as the 
Palestinian outpost el-‘Auja by noon and then on to the Egyptian outpost 
at Qoseimeh, including also a further excursion to ‘Ain Qadeis. An enter- 
prising chauffeur can now drive to within an hour’s walk of the springs. 
After sleeping by the rippling waters and rustling palms at the Qoseimeh 
police station the party drove to ‘Ain el-Qadeirat and returning proceeded 
by noon as far as Kuntillah where the commandant entertained us with 
tea and accounts of the dope traffic and the efforts of the police to suppress 
it. The afternoon was required for the journey to ‘Aqabah, which proved 
to have no difficulties except from the sand on which ‘Aqabah is situated. 
After a swim in the bay, a warm night was spent among the palms which 
border the shore, with a north wind blowing strong enough to whip the 
sand in the sleeper’s face. Camp was pitched close to a Royal Air Force 
convoy and enjoyed the services of the same local Arab guard. The next 
day brought the party easily via Ma‘an to Elji before three o’clock. 

After two full days at Petra the party left in the early morning for 
‘Amman, arriving easily before nightfall after an excursion to Meshettah. 
The following morning five of the group drove to the Circassian village of 
WAdi es-Sir and walked down the wadi to ‘Aragq el-Emir in two hours, spent 
two hours at the ‘ardq and Qasr el-‘Abd and then after lunch walked easily 
in an hour and a half to an appointed rendezvous at two o’clock in Wadi 
Sha‘ib with the car, which had gone around by the highway. The trip 
was easily made, since nearly all the walking was slightly downhill, but 
without an intelligent guide picked up near ‘Aragq el-Emir it would not have 
been easy to find the way across the ridge from WAdi es-Sir to Wadi Sha‘ib. 
It was then easy to reach Jerusalem by nightfall. 

A journey like that described above can now be easily made. The 
road from the time one leaves Beersheba until one reaches ‘Amman is usu- 
ally a mere unpaved track, but in the worst spots the various governments 
concerned have made it passable without danger. Cars on business go 
from Jerusalem to ‘Aqabah in one day, and a Jewish-Arab firm has been 
delivering fish from ‘Aqabah by automobile to Jerusalem. The equipment 
for the School expedition consisted of tents, bedrolls, food, and cooking 
utensils, enough for the party of nine, including the chauffeurs, being 
packed on one five-passenger and one seven-passenger car. In mild and 
dry weather the tents could be omitted. The worst part of the road is 
through Wadi Ghuweirah up from WAdi el-‘Arabah to the eastern plateau. 
Here the track passes for fifteen or twenty kilometers over the rolled stones 
of the waédi bed. The ascent is, however, an easy one, much easier than 
that from ‘Aqabah up on the west side. A sudden thunderstorm would 
render it unpleasant. 

The trip as taken was a topographical reconnaisance rather than a 
scientific expedition. However, at the chosen spots there was as much 
time for careful investigation as has been given by many an explorer 
on horse or camel back who has later announced revolutionary dis- 
coveries. 

One abiding impression is the extent to which the desert is inhabited 
and even cultivated. From Beersheba to Qoseimeh the automobile track 
is never far from the now abandoned embankment of the military railway 
constructed during the war. It is also almost never out of sight of culti- 
vated fields and the “houses of hair’’ of the semi-nomad. Immediately 
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southeast of Beersheba for fifteen kilometers, the rolling plain was fully 
cultivated. Thereafter there was a succession of hills, usually low, but 
covered with flinty shingle and uncultivated, and valleys which were cul- 
tivated, often with careful terracirig by low walls which would assist in 
retaining every drop of the scanty rainfall. 

Nearer el-‘Auja cultivation and habitation become scarcer; and so 
it continues to Qoseimeh. From Qoseimeh to Kuntillah, and indeed to 
‘Aqabah the country is somewhat wilder, perhaps, but there is hardly a 
wadi bed where green grain was not growing. Here and there in the dis- 
tance one saw a herd of camels, or a flock of goats, a little cluster of black 
tents, or other signs of humanity, even in the loneliest and most forbidding 
parts of the country. 

The presence of ruins such as are found at el-‘Auja, es-Sbeitah, and 
elsewhere in the Negeb is a sufficient guarantee of the ability of the land 
to support a larger population than it now does. Modern evidence point- 
ing in the same direction is to be found in the garden spot which the gov- 
ernor of the Egyptian District of Sinai is developing in the wddi below 
‘Ain el-Qadeirat. The chief requisites for the development of population 
in this region are an honest and efficient government to protect life and 
property, and commerce to give an added economic incentive to the pro- 
duction of a land that is painfully lacking in natural resources. 

The survey conducted by Woolley and Lawrence just before the war 
has proved that there is no archeological support for the thesis that there 
was a larger rainfall in Byzantine times to account for civilization’s con- 
quest of the desert. With unnecessary sarcasm they have rejected Trum- 
bull’s ‘“‘discovery” that ‘Ain Qadeis is to be identified with Kadesh Barnea. 
The School party was quite agreed that ‘Ain Qadeis is hardly a suitable 
place for an encampment of even a few hundred families. ‘Ain el-Qadeirat 
could supply a much larger number, but, pace W. T. Ellis, seems only a 
little more likely. Qoseimeh is just as probable. The neighborhood of 
the three springs, Qoseimeh, Qadeirat, and Qadeis! is a most probable gath- 
ering place for fugitive nomad tribes on the way from the eastern Delta 
to Canaan, lying as it does on an ancient route from Egypt, but not on the 
more travelled and doubtless better defended road along the coast. But 
that does not prove that the modern name ‘Ain Qadeis, the weakest and 
most distant of the three springs, is a reminiscence of Kadesh Barnea. 

It hardly need be said that the desert is not sandy. In a few places 
blown sand was to be seen, its windrows usually extending to the east or 
northeast. At no place until the beach at ‘Aqabah was reached was there 
any sand to put fear into a chauffeur’s heart. The soil is the product of 
the breakdown of the limestone strata which everywhere cover the sand- 
stone until the edge of WAdi el-‘Arabah is reached at Ras en-Neqgeb. The 
mountains are flat topped and relatively lacking in ruggedness, for the 
strata lie horizontally asarule. It is a region of rolling plains bordered by 
mountain ranges of varying heights and cut by wddis of varying depth. 
W ddi beds are almost always accompanied by growths of low scrub in which 
tamarisk is predominant. 

The mountains along the edge of theWAdi el-‘Arabah and to the east 
of it are much more picturesque and colorful. The sandstone which here 
comes to the surface has worn into more fantastic shapes, and its variegated 


1 It is about 20 km. from Qogeimeh to ‘Ain 5 rap and about 10 km. from Qoseimeh to ‘Ain el-Qadeirat. 
Probably the camel track is somewhat shorter in both cases. The track from ‘Ain Qadeis to ‘Ain el-Qadeirat 
“hp the third side of a flat, almost equilateral triangle, with ‘Ain el-QadeirAt at the apex, that is nearest 
the center. 
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hues, especially famous at Petra, everywhere heighten the rugged grandeur 
of the landscape. ; 

There are many features of the districts visited which merit comment. 
The above are singled out as having some bearing on certain often discussed 
biblical problems and as needing emphasis although familiar to careful 
students of the country. 

This is not the place for long geographical disquisitions. Discoveries 
can rarely be made in hasty survey trips and longer periods in the field 
were impossible during both autumn and spring because of the School’s 
interest in the excavation of Jerash. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL IN 1931 
Mitiar Burrows 


On July 25, almost exactly a month after sailing from New York, 
the members of the American University Seminar, under the leadership 
of Professor Arthur J. Jackson of the American University of Washington, 
D. C., arrived at the school in Jerusalem for the brief Summer Session. 
On the way they had visited Paris, Lucerne, Rome, Naples, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, the site of ancient Ephesus, Rhodes, Cyprus, Alex- 
andretta, Antioch, Beirut, Baalbek, Damascus, and several points in Galilee 
and Samaria. At Safftirieh (ancient Sepphoris) they had been able to see 
an archeological expedition at work. Professor Leroy Waterman of the 
University of Michigan, with the assistance of Professor Clarence S. 
Fisher of our own school, is directing the excavation at that place, where 
the pagan culture of the Roman empire once flourished only a few miles 
from the boyhood home of Jesus. At Samaria the joint expedition of 
Harvard University, the British School of Archeology, the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, and the Palestine Exploration Fund had already come 
to an end for the summer, but enough had been left uncovered, combined 
with the inherent interest of the site itself, to make the visit well worth 
while. 

Sunday, the party’s first day in Jerusalem, was used as a true day of 
rest, and on Monday morning the lectures and trips were begun. The 
first two hours of the morning, on six of the eleven days spent at the School, 
were devoted to a course of lectures given by the Director of the School 
on the Cultural History of Palestine. 

Much time was given to trips of greater or less extent. Bethlehem, 
Beth Zur (where the expedition of Professors Sellers and Albright was al- 
ready bringing its season’s work to a close), Hebron, Beit Jibrin, and Beth 
Shemesh were visited one day, for example. Professor Ha-Reubeni of the 
Hebrew University, with the kind assistance of Dr. Albright as interpreter, 
showed the group his museum of biblical plants. Among the longer trips 
were one to some of the Zionist colonies and one to Jericho, the Dead Sea, 
and Jerash, where the American School of Oriental Research has been co- 
operating with Yale University in bringing to light the glories of the old 
Byzantine city (of Butterin No. 40, pp. 2-11; No. 41, pp. 10-12). On 
the former occasion the visitors were taken to the Jewish school at Ben 
Shemen (near Lydda), where they had lunch and were addressed by Colonel 
Kisch of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. In‘ the afternoon they were 
taken to Tel Aviv and received by the mayor. On another day they had 
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tea with the Grand Mufti at the Moslem Supreme Council and heard the 
Arab side of the Palestinian problem. 

Owing to the group’s brief stay in Jerusalem and the amount of time 
required for sight-seeing, it was impossible for its members to do much 
study or to prepare papers. No attempt was made, therefore, to provide 
a course for which academic credit could be given. The library, however, 
was used a great deal; some of the party took copious notes of the lectures, 
and a few had personal conferences with the director regarding projects of 
research in which they were engaged. Furthermore, the opportunity 
afforded to see Palestine under other leadership than that of baksheesh- 
hunting guides, and to learn something at first hand of the methods and 
results of archeological investigation, constitutes an educational contribu- 
tion of no mean value. The preaching, teaching, and writing of several 
members of the seminar will be enriched and perhaps made more accurate 
by their sojourn in Palestine. 

Previous years had shown the advisability of housing the whole group 
together if possible. Since the party numbered twenty-five, this was not 
easy to arrange. The staff of the Beth Zur expedition, which finished its 
work while the school was in session, had to find accommodations elsewhere 
for the time being. Dr. and Mrs. Jackson stayed in an American home 
across the street, but took their meals at the school. By using the guest 
room of the house newly built for the director, by putting extra cots in a 
few rooms, and by utilizing couches for two members of the staff, we were 
able to accommodate all the others. It is a pleasure to testify to the 
attitude of co-operation evinced by the whole group, and especially to the 
efficient management and accommodating spirit of Dr. Jackson. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


In June Professor C. C. McCown, Director of the School in Jerusalem 
during the past two years, left Jerusalem in order to return to America, 
where he will resume his post as Dean of the Pacific School of Religion. 
Dr. McCown has directed the School successfully through a very difficult 
period. His first year in Palestine was spent under the shadow of the riots 
of 1929, while his second year was largely absorbed by the administrative 
work which came with the increased resources of the Schools. He and Mrs. 
McCown devoted a great deal of time and thought to the construction of 
a house and the improvement of the grounds. In spite of all his duties, 
however, he has been able to carry on important research, and to assist in 
the excavation of Jerash. The School has been fortunate in his direction 
during these two critical years (see the minute of the Executive Committee, 
Buuuetin, No. 42, p. 22). His successor, Professor Millar Burrows of 
Brown University, arrived with Mrs. Burrows before the end of June, and 
is now settled in the new director’s house. A brief account of his cafeer 
was printed in the Butietin, No. 41, p. 31. He has recently declined a 
flattering invitation to join the staff of Yale University. Unhappily, the 
School will only enjoy his service as Director during the present year, 
since he expects to return to Brown University next year in order to take 
the place as head of the Department of Biblical Literature left vacant by 
the retirement of Professor Fowler. 

Professor E. A. Speiser has been granted an extension of his leave of 
absence for another year by the University of Pennsylvania. He sailed 
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on August 27th for the Oriental Congress at Leiden, en route to Meso- 
potamia, where he will resume his work at Tell Billah and Tepe Gawra. 
He will be assisted by a staff of nine, including Dr. Baetsch, Dr. Gordon, 
and Miss Dorothy Cross of the University Museum, which coédperates with 
the Schools in the excavation. Professor Speiser is Field Director of the 
Baghdad School, while the School Fellowship is held by Dr. Cyrus Gordon. 
Dr. Gordon received his doctorate in 1930 from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he has been instructor in Hebrew during the past year. He 
spent two months in Palestine with the Beth-zur expedition, and in Sep- 
tember went to Constantinople in order to study the collection of Aramaic 
magical bowls from Nippur, for which he has received a grant from the 
Research Committee of the University. This collection is parallel to the 
collection of bowls in the University Museum, which was published by 
Professor Montgomery in 1913. 

Professor Mary I. Hussey of Mount Holyoke College is Annual Pro- 
fessor in the School in Jerusalem. The Thayer Fellow is Dr. Henry 
Walker, who comes from the University of Chicago, where he received his 
Ph.D. in 1930. The Two Brothers Fellow of Yale University is Rev. 
Philip Hyatt. 

The editor spent the summer in Palestine, arriving May 21st and 
leaving August 30th. June and July he spent with the Beth-zur expedi- 
tion, after the close of which he continued the archaeological explorations 
begun in 1930, on a grant from the American Council of Learned Societies. 
In pursuance of this work he made successful soundings at Deir GhassAneh 
in central Palestine (the probable site of Zeredah), and visited numerous 
points in Western Palestine, Transjordan, and Syria, with many interesting 
discoveries and observations. It was an unusual pleasure to follow the 
steady development of Palestinian archaeology. Professor Grant closed 
his yearly campaign at Beth-shemesh at the beginning of June, but expects 
to resume his work in Palestine within the next two years. The first cam- 
paign at Samaria under the new joint organization was undertaken in 
April, May, and June, with encouraging results. This excavation is di- 
rected by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, on behalf of Harvard University, the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, and the Hebrew University. Harvard is repre- 
sented on the staff by Professors Lake and Blake, while the Hebrew Uni- 
versity is represented by Dr. Sukenik. The work will be resumed this 
autumn, according to present plans. In July and August Professor Water- 
man of the University of Michigan undertook excavations at Sepphoris, 
the capital of Galilee in the time of Christ, with the aid of Professor Fisher 
of the Schools. The spring campaign at Jerash, carried on by Fisher and 
McCown on behalf of Yale University and the American School in Jerusa- 
lem, was closed at the end of May, but it was expected that work would be 
resumed in September. The excavation of Tell en-Nasbeh has rested since 
1929, but we understand that Professor Badé expects to undertake an elab- 
orate campaign in the spring of 1932, in order to complete the clearance of 
this important site. 

The American Council of Learned Societies has now become the lead- 
ing organization in the country for the advancement of research in the 
humanistic sciences. It was founded in 1919, in order to bring about some 
degree of cooperation between the national societies devoted to the inter- 
ests of these sciences. During the first five years of its existence progress 
was naturally slow, but since 1924 it has become increasingly rapid, until 
there are now some eighteen societies, all of national scope, enrolled under 
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its auspices. Thanks to the ability and enthusiasm of its chairman, Pro- 
fessor E. C. Armstrong of Princeton University, and of its permanent sec- 
retary, Mr. Waldo G. Leland, its annual income has increased until it now 
amounts to a quarter of a million dollars a year, largely derived from 
grants of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Institution. Ar- 
chaeology and Oriental studies are now being greatly assisted by grants 
from the ACLS. Among current activities being supported in part by the 
Council we may mention the excavation of Samaria, which receives $5000 
a year, the publication of the Thesaurus of Hebrew ‘Oriental Melodies, by 
Professor Idelsohn of Hebrew Union College, the publication of a critical 
Ethiopic text of Ecclesiastes by Professor Mercer of Toronto. The Schools 
have been directly aided by a grant of $2500 toward the excavation of 
Jerash, and by the appointment of Mr. Samuel Kramer as Research Fellow 
in the Baghdad School. Very useful small grants have also been made: 
e.g., one to the editor in order to enable him to make archaeological explora- 
tions in Palestine and Syria, and one to Professor Stephens of Yale Uni- 
versity to assist him in preparing the Yale list of Sumero-Akkadian 
equivalents. 

The ACLS hopes to be able to increase the scope of its aid to archaeo- 
logical enterprises, and has therefore just organized a standing committee 
on Mediterranean archaeology, called ‘“The Committee on Medite -rranean 
Antiquities.’ There are at present ten members, six of whom represent 
Graeco-Roman and Western Mediterranean studies, while four represent 
Western Asiatic and Egyptian archaeology; the editor is chairman of the 
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